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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

THE poems which one reads with delight, and to which he re- 
turns again and again, are few in number. They are not usually 
what the critics call great poems, but they give us more real pleas- 
ure, and they linger longer in our memories. They deal with sim- 
ple rather than with complex characters ; and the events which they 
record are such as happen every day. They are not necessarily 
confined to these — for life is the same everywhere, if one can only 
get at it — but as life among the higher ranks is more sophistica- 
ted than among the lower, it is the latter which is generally chosen 
by the makers of these poems. One passion is a favorite with 
them — the old passion which is always new — Love. It is love 
which is their life ; it is love which carries them over the world ; and 
it is love which makes them immortal. The memory of mighty 
kings has perished, while the memory of humble lovers has remained 
to this day. It is not Pharaoh whom the Orientals remember; it is 
Yusef and Zuleika. It is not Iskander for whom they care ; it is 
Mejoun and Leila. It is not of its dukes that we think at Mantua; 
it is of Romeo and Juliet. Perhaps they never lived. No matter, 
they live now, and will never die. As with those famous lovers, so 
with Vincen and Mireio. You have not heard of them? Then 
you have not read Mistral's " Mireio," of which a translation, by 
Harriet W. Preston, has lately been published by Roberts Broth- 
ers. A modern Provencal poem, it is worth all the poems that all 
the Provencal poets have ever written, and they are many, and 
were once important. The old stem of Provencal poetry put forth 
a fresh shoot when Roumanille appeared ; but it first blossomed in 
Mistral, whose "most consummate flower" is "Mireio." It is a 
simple story — the life-history of two young lovers ; but how sweet, 
how sad, how tragic it is ! They are in different walks of life, one 
being the son of a poor basket-weaver, the other the daughter of a 
rich farmer. Because they are young, because they have hearts, 
because they cannot help it, because they love — they love! Not 
after the fashion of the cooler Northern races, but with more fire, 
and fervor, and passion. Hear Vincen to Mireio, who is the first 
to declare her love : 

"'Wert thou to ask, — lo, love I thee so much! — 

The golden goat, that ne'er felt mortal touch 

Upon its udders, but doth only lick 

Moss from the base of the precipitous peak 

Of Baux, I'd perish in the quarries there, 

Or bring thee down the goat with golden hair ! 

" ' So much, that, if thou saidst, ' I want a star,' 
There is no stream so wild, no sea so far, 
But I would cross ; no headsman, steel or fire, 
That could withhold me. Yea, I would climb higher 
Than peaks that kiss the sky, that star to seek; 
And Sunday thou shouldst wear it on thy neck ! 

" ' O my Mireio ! Ever as I gaze, 

Thy beauty fills me with a deep amaze. 

Once, when by Vaucluse grotto I was going, 

I saw a fig-tree in the bare rock growing ; 

So very spare it was, the lizards gray 

Had found more shade beneath a jasmine spray. 

" ' But round about the roots once every year 
The neighboring stream comes gushing, as I hear; 
And the shrub drinks the water as it rises, 
And that one drink for the whole year suffices. 
Even as the gem is cut to fit the ring, 
This parable to us is answering. 

" ' I am the fig-tree on the barren mountain ; 
And thou, mine own art the reviving fountain ! 
Surely it would suffice me, could I feel 
That, once a year, I might before thee kneel, 
And sun myself in thy sweet face, and lay 
My lips unto thy fingers, as to-day ! ' " 

A social gulf separated these rustic lovers, but they contrived 
to bridge it over, and to meet often'. Here is a picture of Vincen 
on the happy but dangerous side of the bridge : 

' ' Their hands would seek each other and would meet, 

And silence fall upon them, while their feet 

Played idly with the pebbles in their way. 

Until, not knowing better what to say, 

The tyro-lover laughingly would tell 

Of all the small mishaps that him befell ; , 

" Of nights he passed beneath the open heaven ; 
Of bites the farmers' dogs his legs had given, 
And show his scars. And then the maid told o'er 
Her tasks of that day and the day before ; 
And what her parents said ; and how the goat 
With trellis-flowers had filled his greedy throat. 

" Once only — 'Vincen knew not what he did ; 

But, stealthy as a wild-cat, he had slid 

Along the grasses of the barren moor, 

And prostrate lay his darling's feet before. 

Then — soft, my lips, because the trees can hear — 

He said ' Give me one kiss, Mireio dear ! 

" ' 1 cannot eat nor drink,' he made his moan, 
' For the great love I bear you ! Yea, my own, 
Your breath the life out of my blood has taken. 
Go not, Mireio ! Leave me not forsaken ! 
From dawn to dawn, at least, let a true lover 
Kneel, and your garment's hem with kisses cover ! ' 

" ' Why, Vincen,' said Mireio, ' that were sin ! 
Then would the black-cap and tho penduline 
Tell everywhere the secret they had heard ! ' 
' No fear of that ! for every tell-tale bird 
I'd banish from La Crau to Aries,' said he ; 
' For you, Mireio, are as heaven to me ! 

" ' Now list ! There grows a plant in river Rhone, 

' Eel-grass by name,' said Master Ambro's son ; 

' Two flowers it beareth, each on its own stem, 

And a great space of water severs them , 

For the plant groweth in the river's bed ; 

But when the time for wooing comes,' he said, 

" ' One flower comes to the surface of the flood, 
And in the genial sunshine opes its bud. 
Whereon the other, seeing this so fair, 
Swims eagerly to seize and kiss her there ; 
But, for the tangled weeds, can she not gain 
Her love, till her frail stem breaks with the strain. 

" ' Now free at last, but dying, she doth raise 

Her pale lips for her sister's last embrace. 

So I ! One kiss, and I willdie tonight! 

We are all alone ! ' Mireio's cheek grew white." 

Mireio is wooed by other and wealthier suitors than Vincen, 



by one of whom he is treacherously stabbed, and left for dead, al- 
though he is finally restored to life and health by the magical help 
of an old witch. The wretched youth confesses his passion to his 
father, who proceeds unwillingly to break it to the father of Mireio. 
They part in anger, these rough, old men, and Mireio steals away 
by night to the Chapel of the Three Maries, where, struck with 
death, she is at last found by her parents and Vincen. She recog- 
nizes her lover : 

" ' Why love, whence came you? Do you mind, I pray, 
A word you said down at the Farm one day, 
Walking under the trellis, by my side ? 
You said, " If ever any harm betide, 
Hie thee right quickly to the holy Saints, 
Who cure all ills and hearken all complaints." 

" ' Dearest, I would you saw my heart this minute, 

As in a glass, and all the comfort in it ! 

Comfort and peace like a full fountain welling 

Through all my happy spirit ! There's no telling — 

A grace beyond my uttermost desires ! 

Look, Vincen : see you not God's angel-choirs ? ' 



"Then all the folk turned also to the main, 

And under shading hands their eyes 'gan strain ; 

Yet, save the pallid limit of the brine, 

The blending and the separating line 

'Twixt sea and heaven, naught might they descry. 

' Naught cometh,' said they. But the child, ' Oh, ay ! 

" ' Look closer ! There's a bark, without a sail, 
Wafted toward us by a gentle gale, 
And they are on it ! And the swell subsides 
Before them, and the bark so softly glides ! 
Clear is the air and all the sea like glass, 
And the sea-birds do homage as they pass ! 

' ' ' Poor child ! she wanders, ' murmured they ; ' for we 

See only the red sunset on the sea ! 

' Yet it is they ! Mine eyes deceive me not,' 

The sick one answered eagerly. ' The boat — 

Now low, now lifted — I see drawing near. 

Oh, miracle of God ! — the boat is here ! ' 



" Beside the maid knelt father, mother, lover, 
And hoarsely sobbed at intervals above her ; 
Till once again her lips moved, and she spake : 
' Now is the parting close at hand ! So take 
My hand, and press it quickly, dears. Lo, now 
The glory grows on either Mary's brow ! 

" ' The pink flamingoes flock from the Rhone shore, 

The tamarisks in blossom all adore. 

The dear Saints beckon me to them,' she said. 

' They tell me I need never be afraid ; 

They know the constellations of the skies ; 

Their bark will take us quick to Paradise ! ' 

" ' My little pet,' said Ramoun, quite undone, 

' You will not go, and leave the home so lone ! 

Why have I felled my oaks with such ado? 

The zeal that nerved me only came of you. 

If the hot sun on sultry glebe o'ertook me, 

I thought of you, and heat and thirst forsook me.' 

' ' ' Dear father, if a moth shall sometime fly 
About your lamp at night, that will be I. 
But see ! the Saints are standing on the prow ! 
They wait. I'm coming in a moment now ! 
Slowly I move, good Saints, for I am ailing.' 
' It is too much ! ' the mother brake out, wailing.' 

" ' Oh, stay with me ! I cannot let you die ! 
And, when you're well, Mireio, by and by 
We'll go some day to Aunt Aurano's, dear, 
And carry pomegranates. Do you hear ? 
Maiano is not distant from our home ; 
And, in one day, one may both go and come.' 

" ' Not very distant, mother — that I know ; 
But all alone thou wilt the journey go ! 
Now give my white raiment, mother mine. 
Oh, how the mantles of the Maries shine ! 
Sawest thou ever such a dazzling sight ? 
The snow upon the hillsides is less white ! ' 



" ' I am not dying ! See, I mount the boat ' . 

With a light foot ! And now we are afloat ! 
Good-bye ! good-bye ! We are drifting out to sea. 
The waves encompass us, and needs must be~ 
The very avenue to Paradise, 
For all around they touch the azure skies ! 

" ' Gently they rock us now. And overhead 

So many stars are shining ! Ah,' she said, 

' Among those worlds one surely may be found 

Where two may love in peace ! Hark, Saints, that sound ! 

Is it an organ played across the deep ? ' 

Then sighed, and fell, as it had been asleep." 

Considered as a story merely, there is not much that is new in 
" Mireio," and it is just as well that it is so. We should not look 
for novelty in such poems ; for what novelty can there be in the 
passion which they celebrate ? If the old, old story is so told as to 
seem new, it is all we have a right to expect. What we obtain be- 
yond that is largesse, bestowed upon us by the poets out of their 
abundance. The great poets of the world are always lavish ; none 
so much so as Homer, who paints for us, besides that dreadful, lurid 
battle-piece — the wrath of Achilles, a thousand charming cabinet 
pictures of the people whom it affected ; their habits and ways of 
life, civil and savage ; their sports and games and feasts ; their 
laws and religious ceremonies ; in short, all that we know, or are 
likely to know, about them. The lesser poets are lavish, also, as 
far as in them lies, especially those who delight in the land which 
gave them birth. Such an one is Mistral, who is to Provence 
what Burns was to Scotland — its national poet. If we wish to 
know the people of Provence, we have only to read "Mireio." 
They are there — simple, honest, downright country folk, with curi- 
ous old customs, and superstitions equally old and curious. We 
see Vincen and Mireio picking the leaves of the mulberries, and 
then a group of merry maidens at the cocooning, laughing and 
gossiping, and singing their quaint old country songs. We see 
the suitors of Mireio, the rich shepherd Alari; the horse-tamer, 
Veran ; and the breaker and brander of wild cattle, the murderous 
Ourrias. We see Vincen and Mireio in the cavern of Enfer, 
peopled with shapes as strange as ever gathered at midnight on the 
Brocken. We see old Ramoun on his farm, surrounded by his 
laborers; and, last of all we see the Chapel of the Three Maries, 



darkened by the shadow of death. Whatever is most striking in 
Provence, whether in the life of its people, the aspect of its land- 
scapes, its trees, plants, flowers, birds, the very flavor and aroma 
of all is in " Mireio," which is, to us, one of the most characteris- 
tic, as it is certainly, one of the most pathetic, poems in the world. 



When the literary history of the present century comes to be 
written, the names of Wordsworth and Coleridge will stand high, 
higher, perhaps, than the names of any of their poetic contempo- 
raries in the estimation of the philosophic student. There may 
have been greater poets than either — there certainly were greater 
poets than Coleridge, but for what he he was, and what he did, 
each was absolutely without a rival. Wordsworth was the greater 
poet, but there were greater poetic possibilities in Coleridge than 
in Wordsworth, and had he devoted his life to poetry as Words- 
worth did, instead of devoting it to opium-eating and dreamy spec- 
ulations, he would have won — if not more triumphs, triumphs in 
more fields of thought. He was by nature the more richly endowed 
of the two, the unregulated richness of his nature being the chief 
cause of his ruin. Where Wordsworth was high, he was broad. 
The question of superiority was never raised by either, though both, 
no doubt, had their own opinions on that point. Wordsworth cer- 
tainly had, for he was one of the vainest men that ever lived. It is 
not our intention at present, however, to compare these poets, but 
to call attention to a recent volume in which they are fully and 
thoughtfully discussed. It is entitled "Studies in Poetry and Phil- 
osophy," and is the work of Mr. J. C. Shairp, Principal of the 
United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, and author of " Cul- 
ture and Religion." We have read a deal of criticism in our time, 
of which the greater part, perhaps, was bad, but we have read none 
of late years in which the per centage of bad was so small as in 
Mr. Shairp's volume. It is sound, just, and discriminating, espe- 
cially as regards the poets we have named, whom he has studied to 
good purpose. We know of no single paper upon either so good 
as his, and we arc sure that the story of their lives has never been 
so happily told, in a brief space, as by him. He points out many 
things which have escaped other writers, and notices the changes 
that Wordsworth was perpetually making in his poems after they 
were in print : 

" Careful as he had always been in the work of composition, he 
went over them again and again in his later years, changing them 
here and there, but seldom for the better. What seemed asperities 
were smoothed away, but for the most part the original ruggedness 
is poorly exchanged for the more faultless, but tamer, afterthought. 
It would be an interesting, and for those who make a study of these 
things a profitable, task, to bring together, by comparing one edi- 
tion with another, the successive changes which many well-known 
lines were in this way made to endure. One or two specimens 
must now suffice. In ' The Solitary Reaper,' instead of the strong 
vernacular line — 

' I listened, till I had my fill,' 
of the original edition, we now have the faultless, but tame — 

' I listened, motionless and still.' 

Again, in the poem describing Mary Hutchinson, — 

' And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light,' 

there is one change to 'angelic light,' and in another edition I 
think I have seen 'celestial light.' Again, in that consummate 
sonnet, beginning- — 

' It is a beauteous evening, calm and free,' 

some one had suggested that beauteous is an album word, and so 
the first line was tortured into — 

' A fairer face of heaven could not be ; ' 

and again into something like this — 

' From fret and stir the clouds are free, ' 

as I remember once seeing it printed. Happily the original line is 
now restored. But in the same sonnet the first form of the line — 

' The gentleness of heaven is on the sea,' 

with its transparent simplicity/has been finally superseded by the 
more commonplace — 

' The gentleness of heaven broods o'er the sea.' 
Mr. Shairp notices, changes in the story of Margaret, in the " Ex- 
cursion." The close stood originally thus: 

" The old man, noting this, resumed, and said: 
' My friend ! enough to sorrow you have given, 
The purposes of wisdom ask no more ; 
Be wise and cheerful, and no longer read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye.' " 

In the one-volume edition of his works, which appeared in 1845, we 
for the first time read the following addition, inserted after the third 
line of the above : 

" Nor more would she have craved as due to One 

Who, in her worst distress, had ofttimes felt 

The unbounded might of prayer ; and learned with soul 

Fixed on the Cross, that consolation springs 

From sources deeper far than deepest pain, 

For the meek sufferer. Why, then, should we read 

The forms of things with an unworthy eye ? " 

A little further on, the "Wanderer" proceeds to say that once 
as he passed that way the ruined cottage conveyed to his heart — 

" So still an image of tranquillity, 
So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 
Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind, 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair 
From ruin and from change, and all the grief 
The passing shows of Being leave behind, 
Appeared an idle dream that could not live 
Where meditation was." 

Instead of the last line and a half, the later editions have the follow- 
ing— 

"Appeared an idle dream that could maintain 

Nowhere dominion o'er the enlightened spirit, 

Whose meditative sympathies repose 

Upon the breast of faith." 
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